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Among Ourselves 


HREE WEEKS IN LATE AUGUST AND 

early September just past witnessed 
three world gatherings in Europe, osten- 
sibly non-political, which are more than a 
symbol of current tensions, anxieties, and 
urgencies. They look more like evidence— 
if that were needed. 

The World Congress on Mental Health 
in London is described in this magazine 
by one of its leading participants, Dr. 
Frank Fremont-Smith. It was relatively 
successful, although the common denomi- 
nator of its agreed conclusions may im- 
press observers as not high. Next was the 
acrimonious Cultural Congress for Peace 
at Wroclaw (Breslau) and the non-lethal 
World Council of Churches in Amsterdam. 
Just previously the Anglican Conference at 
Lambeth met and issued a statement which, 
at any rate, was not calculated to increase 
.controversy. 

And now after the social scientists and 
psychiatrists, the intellectuals and the theo- 
“logians have gone their ways about the 
earth, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations—under clouds of unrelieved black- 
ness—is in session at Paris. If the residue 
of science, intelligence, or prayer from the 
other meetings can help it, surely everyone 
must approve. No added help would be 
needless. 

These previous non - political meetings 
were more than a coincidence. In no part 
of the world could there have been blind- 
ness to the need for united leadership of 
the best minds, of the greatest hearts, to 
dispel distrust. If a slogan should be se- 


lected for 1948, none better than “Now is ' 


the time for all good men... .” 

And instead of a cynical attitude toward 
the apparent feebleness of cooperation, it 
would be more profitable for more and 
more good men to come together for the 
aid of the world. The politicians no less 
than the clergy and the psychiatrists have 
trouble in reaching agreements of real im- 
portance. In no peacetime hour, it seems, 
has war talk ever been louder. But among 
ourselves, Survey Graphic is ready to take 
a chance and say there isn’t going to be 
any war. Not this time. And one of the 
reasons is that men and women of mus- 
cular idealism in all countries are ready 
to get together as leaders of opinion and 
face the fact that war now is in- 
supportable. It is that fact, and not 
the difficulties of peace, which it 
is most timely to remember. 


Ocroser 24 1s Unitep Nations Day 
—three years after the UN Charter 
came into force, and Octoher 17-24 
will be United Nations Week. The 
approach has not been propitious, 
but never was such a chance for 
“growth by crisis.” From the 
glooms can be heard the imperative 
call for faith in this agency without 
which all hope would be darkened. 
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Letters from Survey Graphic Readers 


| o THE Epiror: 


This is called forth by your paragraph 
on Mayor Humphrey, on the “Among 
Ourselves” page in the August Sarvey 
Graphic. 3 

As a member of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and an out-of-town member 
of the Women's Division of the Minne- 
apolis Human Relations Group (Humphrey-. 
sponsored, though many of us have never 
met Mr. Humphrey personally) I have 
been giving volunteer service one day a 
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week at the All-Party Humphrey Head- 


. quarters. 


As a social rebel in her mid-twenties, I 
did similar work in the first gubernatorial 
campaign of the late Floyd B. Olson. As 
I sat reading your August issue this morn- 
ing, I thought back to the Olson campaign 
and compared it with this. The “loyal op- 
position” insists that they are identical, but 
psychologically they are very different. 


During the Olson campaign, we flaunted 
our class - consciousness, talked of 
“manning the barricades,” quoted 
Thomas Jefferson on the possible 
necessity of a little blood letting, 
changed the words of “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” to “Onward So- 
cial Soldiers,’ and never for one 
moment doubted that we had been 
born and reared for the purpose 
of making over the world—if not 
in that campaign, certainly during 
the next. Unlikely as it may sound 
when we old grayheads tell of it 
now, actually we generated a socio- 
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World Citizenship 


The Goal for which Social Scientists Joined Hands— 
A Hopeful Report on Mental Health Congress in London 


DR. FRANK FREMONT-SMITH and GEORGE BRITT 


HE INESCAPABLE THOUGHT OF. A 
a third world war gave somber 
urgency to the International Congress 
on Mental Health in London the 
middle of August, when professionals 
from all the diverse social sciences 
and from fifty-four nations sat in 
harmonious discussion and came out 
with a significent statement. 

The Congress had been carefully 
prepared for. Certainly the readers of 
Survey Graphic had heard about it at 
length from the series of articles on 
mental health in its pages during the 
past twelve months, beginning last 
October with the one by Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, now director general of 
the World Health Organization of 
the United Nations. 

The theme of the Congress was 
Mental Health and World Citizen- 
ship, an ambitious and long-range 
conception, But this much has to be 
recognized at once: it represented the 
first “combined operations” in history 
by the full array of social thinking— 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, cul- 
tural anthropology, political science, 
and even education and religion—on 
a world level and for the benefit, per- 
haps the survival, of mankind as a 
whole. 

This fact, the meeting itself, is im- 
portant. In the constitution of 
UNESCO is found the 
often quoted challenge 
“that since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that 
the defense of peace must 
be constructed.” The 
scientists assembled in 
London seriously ac- 
cepted that challenge. 
They had the temerity to 
offer and even to urge 
their professional services 
as a contribution which 
might enable the poli- 
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ticlans, diplomats, administrators, and 
financiers to become more effective in 
shaping and applying a program for 
enduring peace. 


a SEPARATE STEPS WERE TAKEN: 
First, the meeting accepted and for- 
warded to the highest world authori- 
ties the Statement produced by the 
International Preparatory Commis- 
sion — no paragon of pioneering 
thought but extraordinary for the 
many diverse elements which it 
brought into agreement, and thus a 
powerful moral value in the world 
and a tangible diagnosis and_pro- 
gram. 


Second, it formed a permanent or- 
ganization, the World Federation for 
Mental Health, which will be affli- 
ated with the United Nations World 
Health Organization, UNESCO, and 
other widespread agencies and will 
enjoy the authority to make continu- 
ous advances in its field. 


Third, the Congress has gone ahead 
to evoke respectful attention from 
those officially responsible for action 
in the international field, thus already 
supporting the hope for application 
of modern scientific knowledge to the 
betterment of -human relations. 


—Dr. Fremont-Smith was United States vice-president 
of the International Committee for Mental Hygienc 
and is treasurer of the ‘new World Federation for 
Mental Health which will now supersede the com- 
mittee. He has been since 1936 the medical director of 
the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, and prior to that was 
assistant professor at Harvard Medical School. He 
served as a senior monitor in the Radiological Safety 
Section at the atomic demonstration at Bikini, His 
collaborator assisted in writing this article after Dr. 
Fremont-Smith’s return from London. 


Greatly as we might wish that this 
boldly spotlighted Congress could 
have wrought some magic to extract 
the thought of war summarily from 
the minds of men, it is hard to con- 
ceive the likelihood of more being 
done on any one occasion than was 
done here. 

The Congress was made up of 
three separate conferences: on child © 
psychology, on medical psychotherapy, | 
and finally, beginning August 16, on | 
mental hygiene. The third was the 
application of the new knowledge de- 
rived from all the social sciences, in- 
cluding psychiatry, to the concept of 
World Citizenship, and it is on this 
aspect of the Congress that this article 
will make its personal and informa 
report. 

For more than a year previously, 
doctors and social scienusts, meeting 
in multi-professional groups i 
twenty-seven countries, had been mak- 
ing studies and reports on virtually 
every point concerning the theme. 


LE RESULT WAS A BODY Of MORE 
than 300 documents, the thought of 
some 5,000 individual specialists. In 
order to deal with this vast, un- 
digested library, central commissions 
in New York and London set to work 
well in advance to re. 
view, summarize, and 
boil down the submitted 
material. The next and 
final stage before the 
Congress was the meet 
of an International Pre: 
paratory Commission fo 
fifteen days beginning 
July 24 at Roffey Park 
Sussex, which producec 
a final Statement, includ 
ing both principles ane 
recommendations, about 
forty pages in all. 
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This procedure followed a sugges- 
tion by Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
editor of Psychzatry, that a small inter- 
national multi-professional discussion 
should precede the Congress. The 
Preparatory Commission consisted of 
twenty-four social scientists and psy- 
chiatrists from ten countries with 
Lawrence K. Frank of New York as 
chairman, and their Statement was a 
solid foundation of agreement. 

Copies of the Statement were placed 
in the hands of every member of the 
Congress and formed the agenda for 
the final International Conference on 
Mental Hygiene. Multi-national dis- 
cussion groups considered it section 
by section and disagreements on sub- 
stance or emphasis were freely ex- 
pressed and will be embodied in cri- 
tiques to be included in the pub- 
lished Proceedings. 

At the final session the president 
of the Congress, Dr. J. R. Rees, put 
the question whether the 2,000 dele- 
gates accepted the Statement as a 
whole and wished it sent on to the 
various United Nations agencies and 
to the World Federation for Mental 
Health. There was one dissenting 
vote, only one. 


This achievement, unprecedented 
in history, deserves a pause for recog- 
nition. Here were the makings of 
a Babel, from which the dissenting 
voices and sects might have been 
scattered antagonistically over the 
whole earth. It was, in fact, predom- 
inantly a conference of Western Eu- 
rope and the Americas, but that is 
not to call it a homogeneous group. 
It was open to all nations. The Rus- 
sians were invited but unfortunately 
did not attend. There were no rep- 
resentatives on the Preparatory Com- 
mission from India or China; if ori- 
ental thought had entered into the 
distillation, doubtless it would have 
given it a flavor now missing. While 
regrettable that these areas were silent, 
the positive acceptance of the Szate- 
ment as a great common denominator 
by the sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, anthropologists, and all the 
others representing so many nations 
contributes an impressive achievement. 

The conference, it must be remem- 
bered, was not a medical one, in spite 
of its debt to the doctors. Medicine, 
to be sure, is a basic link between the 
physical sciences on the one hand and 
the social (and political) sciences on 
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the other. Medicine deals with the 
physical and biological processes op- 
erative in the development, matura- 
tion, and senescence of the human 
organism, but must also reach out to 
an understanding of psychosomatic 
and psychosocial relations. Medicine 
illustrates the sound basis for a con- 
tinuity of thought and action flowing 
through all the sciences and thereby 
for a progressive unification of sci- 
ences. A multi-professional approach 
to the problems of human relations 
thus becomes not only reasonable but. 
essential, and a nearer approach was 
made in London than ever had been 
done before. 

Many a scientist at the Congress, no 
doubt, could have written a statement 
which would be more brilliant, more 
challenging, perhaps more desirable 
as a program. But this composite 
was agreed to. It was the final prod- 
uct of men from ten different coun- 
tries and ten disciplines. At the very 
least it forms a preface to a world 
conception and a world program. 

What is this point of agreement? 
Perhaps as satisfactory an answer as 
any, briefly, may be extracted from 
the Statement, as it speaks of “the 
promise which the social sciences and 
psychiatry hold out for reducing the 
toll of human waste and _ suffering 
and of promoting social well-being. 
Fulfilment of this promise rests 
largely on the hope of full coopera- 
tion between the social scientist and 
the administrator, who should be fully 
aware of the new vistas of human 
achievement opened up by the social 
sciences. ... We stand on the thresh- 
old of a new epoch of the science 
of man, and in the accomplishment 
of this aim, public opinion, enlight- 
ened by a broad system of adult edu- 
cation has an important part to play.” 


al Statement’s OWN SUMMARY 
places paramount emphasis upon “the 
modifiability of human behavior 
throughout life, especially during in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence, by 
human contacts. Examination of so- 
cial institutions in many countries 
shows that these also can be modi- 
fied.” 


Religion has been saying such 


- things for centuries in its message of 


regeneration. But after all the record 
of humanity’s resistance to being re- 
generated and its persistence in war 
and destruction, surely religion would 
welcome this joint effort to a related 
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World citizenship 


end. Science now comes as a reen- 
forcement with an offer of new in- 
sights and new tools. 

As the Statement says, most hope- 
fully, “Men have long accepted the 
inevitability of recurring misfortunes 
in the shape of group conflict and war 
on the grounds that ‘that is human 
nature. This belief has even been 
used to maintain the existing state of 
affairs. When, however, social and 
psychiatric science had progressed suf- 
ficiently, the rigorous investigation of 
‘human nature’ clearly revealed that 
these discouraging traditional views 
had no valid foundation.” 

The summary goes on: 

“Man and his society are closely 
interdependent. Social institutions 
such as family and school impose 
their imprint early in the personality 
development of their members, who 
in turn tend to perpetuate the tradi- 
‘onal pattern to which they have been 
aoulded. It is the men and women 
in whom these patterns of attitude 
and behavior have been incorporated 
who present the immediate resistance 
to social, economic and_ political 
changes. 

“Thus prejudice, hostility, or exces- 
sive nationalism may become deeply 
imbedded in the developing person- 
ality without awareness on the part of 
the individual concerned, and often 
at great human cost. 

“Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of the social sciences in their 
joint approach to the urgent problems 
facing mankind is the recognition of 
the plasticity of human behavior and 
social institutions and of the resist- 
ance of each to change.” 


‘liga STRATEGIC ARFAS STAND OUT AS 
inviting and profitable for the applica- 
uion of science to change man and 
his social institutions. We see all 
around us the evidence that the hu- 
man being is shaped into anti-social 
and destructive patterns by unwitting 
influences in childhood before he 
knows what is happening. It is es- 
sential for enlightened influences to 
play upon the children at an earlier 
age and the nursery school becomes 
one of the strategic areas. The child 
is still impressionable and the young 
parents, often thinking of additional 
offspring, are particularly interested 
and eager. This offers the new gen- 
eration a chance. 

The second strategic area is in inter- 
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national affairs. Here we are deal- 
ing with settled personalities perhaps 
constricted by established attitudes. 
The task is not easy. But the State- 
ment proposes, in effect, the fullest 
use at high levels of policy and ad- 
ministration of men equipped with 
the training of the social sciences. 

It recommends, “that those respon- 
sible for decisions in human affairs 
make use of the knowledge and 
methods developed by the social sci- 
ences and psychiatry; and that, to 
this end, governments be encouraged 
to incorporate into appropriate de- 
partments, teams of social scientists 
and psychiatrists as advisers or as 
members of the staff.” 

It also calls for “a conference of 
technically qualified representatives of 
the social sciences and psychiatry, ap- 
pointed by their governments, to in- 
quire into existing international ten- 
sions and to make relevant proposals.” 


T HE SCIENTIFIC INSIGHTS NOW AVAIL- 
able can be used profitably in school 
board or city council no less than in 
the United Nations Assembly. The 
social scientist cannot leap in and 
solve political problems by immediate 
formula, but after he has worked 
with the administrator long enough 
for each to understand the other’s 
areas of freedom and restriction, the 
two will gain strength together. As 
we look back at the men of genius 
in human and political relations — 
Lincoln, for example — we discover 
that they used instinctively the 
methods and perceptions which social 
science now makes available with 
more precise definition. Genius in the 
past has been unable to train its suc- 
cessors, but science perhaps offers 
basic elements of human relations in 
a teachable, usable way. 

It has long been recognized that 
many social and international dis- 
orders have been due to human per- 
sonalities distorted and constricted in 
childhood, both by individual neglects 
and deprivations and also by tradi- 
tional patterns which vary from one 
cultural area or geographic group to 
another. 

Under the isolated conditions of the 
past, many of the cultures and tradi- 
tions impinged only slightly on each 
other. As the world becomes one 
world, clashes between them have be- 
come inevitable. Loyalties, at the same 
time, have changed and must change. 
Men developed national loyalty be- 
cause they owed that to the source of 


their personal security, but nations 
cannot any longer protect their citi- 
zens as in the past. The citizen 
must open his mind to the need for 
expanding his loyalty to take in the 
world and all mankind. 

Social scientists observing interna- 
tional tensions, even from a distance, 
have noticed that basic issues often 
are never discussed by the disputants 
who instead become embroiled and 
frustrated at very superficial levels of 
understanding. If men trained in 
emotional and cultural problems could 
join the diplomats in grappling with 
such conflicts, one of the first ac- 
complishments could be the elimina- 
tion of insignificant irritations. The 
real issues could be brought into view, 
and irrelevent and trivial disagree- 
ments avoided. 

The same difficulties arise within a 
single country as _ internationally. 
When any significant number of per- 
sons in the community are deeply 
frustrated over an extended period, 
they become fertile soil for anti-social 
ideologies and develop hostilities to 
the existing social structure. Dema- 
gogues can arouse them easily. We 
have our full share of such frustrated 
groups within the United States. In 
the most conspicuous fashion at pres- 
ent, we are worrying over Commun- 
ism and spending energy in ferreting 
out alien spies, while at the same time 
losing sight of our Achilles heel. It 
seems of no concern to many of us 
that we have large numbers of hell 
population who feel neglected, de- 
prived of their just rights, and hence 
are nursing hostilities toward their 
government. If we shut our eyes om 
what social science can tell us and 
tolerate police suppression of the in- 
dividual freedoms on which our de- « 
mocracy rests, we may well jeopard- 
ize the very things we want to pre 
serve. 

The Statement itself indicates very 
clearly the kind of problems relating 
to mental health with which the ‘so- 
cial sciences, including psychiatry, 
hope to deal. 
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I. WHAT WAYS,” 1T ASKS, “UNDER 
what circumstances and at what 
times, can people learn the new atti- 
tudes which are relevant and essen- 
tial for membership in a world com- 
munity? How must these methods of 
learning be adjusted for peoples with 
different cultural backgrounds, living 
within specific frameworks of ideas 

(Continued on page 437) 
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and ideals? Where, and when, in 
each society, will it be most efficient 
to concentrate the new learning ex- 
periences; in what levels of society, 
and among which groups of policy- 
makers or community leaders? We 
already know a great deal about how 
children learn their attitudes of hos- 
tility or cooperativeness, their habits 
of wide or narrow loyalty. We are 
beginning to find out how adults, 
building on their childhood experi- 
ence, can develop attitudes appro- 
priate to this new period in history. 
Because we have a method for study- 
ing these questions, we have a role 
to play in developing one particular 
form of intervention in the chain of 
events which, without such interven- 
tion, threatens the safety, not of a 
generation or of a nation alone, but 
of mankind.” 

The name of Sigmund Freud is not 
mentioned, but the Statement could 
not have been written without the in- 
sights provided by Freud and his dis- 
ciples, and by those who haye begun 
to apply his principles. The introduc- 
tion of this knowledge into the other 
social sciences has provided the means 
of integrating them. The psychody- 
namic principles derived from psycho- 
analysis were the integrating force 
of the social scientists assembled in 
London. 

The foregoing, in general terms, is 
a suggestion of the ideas agreed to 
by this international congress, discus- 
sing the theme of Mental Health and 
World Citizenship. As a part of the 
Statement is a section of recommen- 
dations, more than ten pages, speci- 
fically dealing with steps to be taken 
in education, research, and the appli- 
cation of knowledge in international 
affairs. 


“p 
EOPLE MAVE (IT) IN THEIR OWN 
hands,” says the Statement, “to im- 
prove the world around them and to 
come closer to the realization of their 
purposes.” And it should be under- 
stood that while the personality in 
early childhood is more plastic, “it is 
essential that education should be 
carried on among people of all ages 
and walks of life.” 

Educational influences are most ef- 
fective if they reach people at critical 
periods in their lives, “when they are 


young and impressionable; when they | 


are in trouble; when they are seeking 
advice, as for example, mothers of in- 
fants; during convalescence; and dur- 
ing periods of transition, such as adol- 
escence or at the later stage of choos- 
ing a career.” 

In addition to the conventional 
channels of education, the media of 
mass communication are recom- 
mended—the press, film, radio, and 
drama. And it is especially empha- 
sized that the various departments 
and disciplines of knowledge should 
be hitched together as teams instead 
of being permitted to remain isolated 
subjects. The multi-professional ap- 
proach, employed in the conference 
itself, is recommended for dealing 
with the problems of mankind. 


‘M4 REALIZE THIS PROGRAM, THE’ INI- 
tial move was formation of the World 
Federation for Mental Health, for 
which it is planned to set up head- 
quarters in Geneva. The American 
member of the federation’s Executive 
Board will be Dr. George S. Steven- 
son, medical director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
president-elect of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. The specific 
practical recommendations are not left 
as pious hopes. They are being called 
to the attention of governments and 
international organizations — and en- 
couraging responses have been re- 
ceived—toward giving the program 
sincere application. The assembly of 
the World Health Organization has 
instructed its executive board to im- 
plement such recommendations of the 
World Federation for Mental Health 
as fall within its powers, and the exe- 
cutive board of UNESCO has recom- 
mended that the Federation be recog- 
nized as having consultative status. 
Other United Nations agencies have 
started moving along lines indicated 
hy the London conference. 

From such a start, the outlook can 
be expressed in no more inspiring 
terms than those with which the 
Statement itself concludes:— 

“There is no room here for any easy 
optimism. Men’s hopes for world peace 
have been shattered so often in the 
past, that we would be doing a dis- 
service to humanity if we did not 
fully recognize the difficulties which 
must still be overcome. Nor can we 
take it for granted that the insights 
gained by psychiatrists and social sci- 
entists will necessarily be employed in 
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the interests of a world community. 
Just as the discoveries of the physicist 
can be used to construct or to destroy, 
so too the psychological sciences can 
either contribute to mental health or 
they can be exploited to divide and 
confuse mankind. It is only with a 
full awareness of these and other ob- 
stacles that we can do our work with 


Report on the British Workingman 


The local planners frequently leave 
a number of plots open, filling them 
in later with brick houses. 

The wage-earner is usually the first 
to occupy new housing because eligi- 
bility is based on need. He beats the 
middle-class applicant over the thresh- 
old of new quarters simply because 
he probably has more children and 
dwells at present in a bathless house, 
sharing a single toilet with two other 
families. These conditions, along with 
dreary rows of two-room workers’ 
cottages crowded forty to the acre, 
have afflicted two thirds of the people 
in many of Britain’s urban communi- 
ties. A healthy sign is that most mid- 
dle-class folk, chafing under their 
own overcrowding, cheerfully ac- 
knowledge that the manual worker 
deserves priority on new housing. 

It has been said that the spirit of 
experiment is almost totally lacking 
in Englishmen, but the fallacy of this 
is nowhere more apparent than in the 


New Haven, Connecticut 


any prospect for success. There is, 
however, all the difference between 
recognizing that a task has immense 
difficulties, and insisting that it is im- 
possible. 

“This then, as we see it, is the ulti- 
mate goal of mental health—to help 
men to live with their fellows in one 
world.” 


(from page 429) 


former Distressed Areas, where one 
seventh of Britain’s population lives— 
and where one third of her prewar 
unemployment was centered. The 
Distressed Areas, now called the De- 
velopment Areas, are continuing an 
industrial renaissance which was cut 
short by the war. ‘No longer are the 
people wholly dependent on the eco- 
nomic ups and downs of coal, iron, 
steel, or shipbuilding. New light in- 
dustries are being established to make 
trade as varied as possible, thereby 
preventing a temporary slump in a 
single industry from bringing idle- 
ness and misery to an entire region. 
Almost half the new factories sched- 
uled in Britain are going up in these 
once tottering areas. 

Probably the worst plague spot dur- 
ing the Great Depression was Jarrow. 
I visited the town last summer to see 
how the people were adapting them- 
selves to new skills and new trades. 


In the 1930's, Jarrow’s 35,000 citizens 


had to rely on the huge Palmer ship- 
yard for their livelihood. When it 
closed down in 1934, 8,000 men—af- 
fecting about 24,000 wives and chil- 
dren—were thrown out of work. Jar- 
row’s health suffered almost imme- 
diately: within two years the infantile 
and tuberculosis death rates were 
double those of the rest of Britain. 

Today, Jarrow is helping Britain to 
launch more than half the world’s 
postwar tonnage. But it has a future, 
too, in the industrial estate sprouting 
on a site which three years ago was a 
wilderness of tall grass and stagnant 
ponds. Factories are putting out a 
whole new range of consumer goods 
from pharmaceutical drugs to gas 
meters. Manufacturers were at first 
hesitant to build or rent plants in a 
district where the labor supply had 
been reared on heavy industry. Could 
these people put their hands to lighter 
and more intricate work? That ques- 
tion was promptly answered in bursts 
of production which surprised all but 
the workers themselves. 

The people of Jarrow are acutely 
conscious of their responsibility in the 
success of these new industrial enter- 
prises. “We'll be the losers if a plant 
shuts down,” a forty-year-old lathe op- 
erator said. “Then it would be back 
to the dole for us.” 

The Briton is a born, if unreason- 
able, optimist. He is a firm believer 
in himself, in a better day for his 
country. One can say this not only 
of the laborers but of Britain’s office 
workers, shopkeepers, and profession- 
als—whose level of comfort and pleas- 
ure has shown such painful reduc- 


“tion. Income taxes are higher than 


ever for them, and salaries have not 
advanced as sharply as wages. The 
great gains recorded here have not 
added to middle-class living standards. 
Overall prosperity for Britain will 
come only when the gap is bridged be- 
tween imports and exports. At pres- 
ent the trade deficit is partly made up 
by U. S. dollar aid. But every month 
production for export smashes new 
records. No one to whom I spoke 
doubts that Britain, which has sue- 
cessfully weathered economic storms 
before, will eventually emerge as an 
affluent nation once again. 
Meanwhile, for the British working 
class a “better day” has already ar- 
rived; and it is a tribute to the Bnit- 
ish character that this leveling upward 
and downward of class.living stand- 


; 
ards has taken place with such re- ~ 


| 


straint and poise. 
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